VI Russian Americans

L T WILL BE GOOD
HAY," SAID MAKAR FEDORTCHOUK, PULLING WISPS OF IT

out of his hair, and wiping more of it from his thick,
perspiring, enormous face, streaked with grease from
the mowing-machine.

He had halted his team and machine in the field
under the hot sun, and sat on the iron seat as we talked.
He had an enormous belly without being fat, and a
face that was enormous, too, though handsome in its
way, despite the grime and sweat. He was reddish-
haired, sandy, cross-eyed, with a nose like a large red
beet, yet there was something handsome about his
rugged, grease-streaked vastness in the sunshine.

"Gerasim the carpenter is dead," said my slender,
cool, clean companion.

" God rest his soul/' said Makar Fedor (as his friends
called him for short), and laughed when the off-horse
made a rumbling noise that might have been" Amen/1

I was standing in a field near Westbury, Long Island,
only an hour from New York's skyscrapers, in the year
1937, but I was also in White Russia, Holy Russia. A
bulb-shaped dome like the Kremlin's in miniature sur-
mounted by a cross was visible in the village of East
Meadow through the trees. My companion in riding-
breeches, who had just mentioned the death of their
mutual friend the carpenter, was Prince Gregory
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